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J. HH. PAINTER, PRINTER. 
a TE ED 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

Here is another of the speeches made at 
the late Syracuse Mission Convention. It 
will give an insight into the condition of the 
converted heathen which it would be hope- 
less to seek for in the Missionary Journals. 
The developements the Dr. has made, show 
that American Christianity is the same whe- 
ther at home or in the Sandwich Islands. 

Dr. Lavon said he was born a slaveholder 
as much as any man is born a slaveholder; his 
father was a Virginia minister and slavehold- 
er; he inherited slaves; sold them, and out 
of the avails obtained a medical education; 
accumulated money; bought more slaves.— 
At the South, those who can hold slaves, did 
so; they seemed to take more delight in this 
kind of “property” than any other, and it 
gave them more consequence. He went to 
Missouri with ten slaves: sold enough of 
them to make his slave property properly bal- 
ance with his other descriptions of property. 
When he took the gospel as his rule of life, 
he had three choice young men, Three such 
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pantaloons; he had not taken this indispen- 
sable step towards civilization. In regard to 
food, they made no nearer approach to civili- 
zation. They use an Indian turnip, and the 
“tara;”? poisonous when ina raw state.— 
They roast the * tara,” pulverize it; mix it 
with water into a paste, in a dish they call a 
“calabash;” into this they thrust their fin- 
gers, the paste adheres, and they suck it off. 
If very hangry, they put in two fingers to the 
second knuckle; if not very hungry, one fin- 
ger will answer. Their houses are made of 
poles stuck in the ground, interlaced with 
withes, and the interstices filled with grass 
—hardly high enough to stand erect in, and 
barely large enough to lodge, promiscuously, 
upon the floor, the inmates, who are some- 
times composed of two, three, or four fami- 
lies. ‘The winds and rain often bring sudden 
destruction to these frail tenements. But 
there are no partitions in those houses: and 
partitions are an index of civilization. ‘They 
have no plates, no spoons, no knives, no va- 
riety in theirfood. ‘Their language isso low, 
so vile, so corrupt, that missionaries wall up 
their houses and yards, to keep the eyes and 
ears of their children from contact with the 
stream of pollution thus put forth. ‘The mis- 
sionaries soon secured the confidence of the 
Chiefs; brought them into the church; the 
Chiefs made laws with severe penalties 
against murder, intemperance, adultery, and 
the breaking of the Sabbath, which banished 
those sins from sight. The first voluntary 
temperance society was formed in 18i2.— 
The people are slaves to the Chiefs; and it 
is slavery which prevents the adoption of the 
usages of civilized life. ‘lhe ownership is 
as complete as in South Carolina, though the 
Chiefs do not take al/ the time of the people; 
they take what they want; and make it a rule 
that the people support themselves. ‘There 
were about 300 Chiefs ; about 100,600 slaves. 
There was no price; no sales; no demand; 
there are so many of them; though in one 
case a slave was sold toa foreigner for $160. 
A Chief will have perhaps forty slaves in his 
retinue; three to brush off the flies; two or 
three to press the muscles of his body, and 
make him feel good after eating a hearty din- 
ner. -When he (Dr. L.) wanted help, he 
would go and get a Chicf to release a slave, 
so that he could hire him, ‘here are sowe 
other points of difference between slavery in 
the Sand wich Islands and in the United States, 
but the degradation of the people is complete, 
in consequence of this ownership; the effect 





is seldom whipped. Dr. L. went on wo state 
that out of 21,000 members of churches in 
heathen lands, about 22, were to be found 
there, and in the conditiom he had had repre- 
sented. All the Chiefé united with the 
churches, it beeame very popular to join; 
and the great difficulty we in keeping them 
out !—they came like beeg toa hive. Dr L. 
paid a high tribute to the patient, persevering 
industry of the Missionarigs. ‘The churches 
were generally Congrega@onal ; and should 
a Chief get drunk, or commit any other open 
immorality, it would, in fhe first place, be 
next to impossible to prog} it upon him; and 
quite as impossible, were fis guilt establish- 
ed by proof, to get him&eoted ont of the 
church. lie was opposed takimg in Chiefs, 
because they owned sla He acted upon 
that principle, uatil two Qhbiets came to him 
with letters of recommmeni@tion, which, as a 
Presbyterian, he could naédisregard. They 
soon had a “spree; bafhed in the sea in 
an indecent manner; got @runk ; all of which 
he was informed by toregners. He could 
not take their testimonyy the natives told 
him the Chiefs were druag, but when inform- 
ed that they inust testifyg they all said they 
did not see it; others sa them—and not a 
man er woman could befound who would 
testify to the facts as of théirown knowledge. 
Ile obtained a decision of the Session, two 
elders and himself, to gat them off from 
the church. They could fot get a church to 
stand up and vote a hight Chicf out. ‘The 
Princess Henrietta was gilty of high sins; 
yet a Missionary would wt think of getting 
a vote of her people to @xpel her from the 
church. The Episcopal mode sometimes 
took the place of Congregafionalism ; the min- 
ister took the place of op; read them out 
of the church; and then fll back upon Con- 
gregationalisia —just ag}eircumstances re- 
quired, 
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of stuff. Somebody, he knew not who, about 
this time, mailed him Garrison’s Liberator, 
enclosing a receipt for a year’s subscription. 
Soon after, he liberated his slaves; he doubt- 
ed his right to hold them; and read in his 
Bible, that he who doubteth is damned if he 
eat. That was before he had discovered that 
slavery was incompatible with Christianity. 
People here know far more about the philo- 
sophy of slavery than is known at the South ; 
incy ard blinded by habitand immediate con- 
tact. In three years he went as a missionary 
to the Sandwich Islands: slavery met him 
upon their shores; he did not know it before 
he went there. In order to understand the 
effect slavery will have upon a people, look 
at the condition of the Sandwich Islands, 
when the missionaries went there, and now. 
Then, they were very degraded ; thievish ; in- 
temperate; murderous; and they had slavery. 
Idolatry was abolished before the missiona- 
ries went there, and in this way: ungodly 
men visited the Islands, and told the people 
their gods were powerless; these men kicked 
them about, and heaped every indiguity upon 
them; and the Islanders seeing their gods 
could not avenge theiraffronts, gave them up. 
In fact, said Dr. L., iwonarry is every where 
in its dotaye, as an obstacle in the way of a 
pure Christianity. Now what was the cause 
of the degradation of the people of the Sand- 
wich Islands? Was it idolatry?) No.— 
‘here are scriptural and historical reasons in 
abundance to the contrary. In the time of 
Paul, some of the ablest men living were 
idolators—refinement, talent, learning and 
idolatry, then existed together. The Chiefs 
were respectable in mind. How could this 
happen, if the mental and moral degradation 
of the population was induced by idolatry? 
Moreover, there is no dispute among the wis- 
sionaries, living or dead, as to the eapabili- 
ties of the children of the Sandwich Is'and- 
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as in the other. It is wild and ridiculous to 
ascribe their degradation to any other cause. 
Can you, he would repeat, ascribe it to idol- 
atry! No. Paul found the Athenians idel- 
ators, and a brilliant, nota stupid people.— 
Can it be from the absence of natural ability ? 
That cannot be, as the intellect of the Chiefs 
is good. God has not de-raded the people 
of the Sandwich Islands—it is slavery that 
has degraded them. What is the eflect of 
oppression, and iis attendant temptations !— 
Always to blunt, if not destroy the moral sen- 
sibilities. The people of the Sandwich Is- 
lands are nominally more christianized than 
the people of the United States. One out of 
four or five there, are members of churches; 
here, not one in six. he svil is fine; eli- 
mate salubrious; if free, would not the peo- 
ple rise in the arts and usages of civilized 
life? ‘Phe Missionary has certified that the 
man believes on the Lord Jesus Christ; the 
next command is, that he * provide for his 
own *—to be diligent in business; but how 
can he obey this command of heaven, whea 
he has noright of property? Te foundation 
if civilization is not there. tis idle to de- 
bate the proposition that (here can be no real 
advancement, no elevction, where there is no 
right of properly. Again, said Dr. L. would 
you think it proper that halfa dezen families 
should lodge, promiscuously, in a single 
rooa! If the whole world should teil you 
that they were in the way of virtue and chas- 
tity, under such a system of living, would 
you believe them? Henry S. Cheever— 
brother of Dr. Cheever—writes from there, 
that a people living as the Sandwiel Island- 
ers live, cannot be virtuous and chaste, no 
matter how much they are christianized.— 
You cannot change the usages and habits of 
a people until their rights are given to them. 
He could not go as far as Mr. Cheever went 
—he believed there was some piety there— 





ers. But as they grow up to manhood and 
womanhood, they grow stupid, and are men- 
tally and morally grossly deficient. It was 
a general opinion in this country that the 
ple there were greatly elevated, and must 
»e companionable. ‘This was a mistake.— 
Christianity was represented as having pre- 
vailed to some extent, and fherefure tle peo- 
ple must have been elevated, J)1se10's book 
on the Sandwich Islands is a standard work. 
That states the points of their reformation.— 
Vvnen the missionaries went there, the Is- | 
Sanders would murder for a sixpence worth | 
of property. ‘That property was sometimes | 
a strip of cloth about the loins, which was 
ahe indispensable dress, and the only indis- 
pensable dress of a Sandwich Islander. ‘They 
awwould then murder for that. They would 
then commit murder to get a bone out of the 
body, of which te make fish-hooks. All that 
had ceased. ‘This was one point of reforma- 
tion. Then, they would get dronk at the 
first opportunity. Now, temperance prevails 
toa greatextent. This was another point. 
‘Then, they were deplorably thievish. There 
had been great improvement in this respect. 
‘They then had no written langaage—now 
they have. But their improvement in the 
of civilized life was very trifling. A 
man may there have been a professing Chris- 
tian for ten years, and never had a pair of 





and he meant piety with virtue in it—some 


to you, that this thiag of closing doors, is a 


hurmanily and the eye to the dangers ef Sla- 
very! he result of the secret deliberations 
upon this “delicate negro question,” was a 
“whereas,” drawn by a pair of Janus-faced 


ley, the other forward to John Calhoun ; one 
looking up to Jesus, the great Liberator, who 
came to set his people free, the other looking 
down to the World, the great Enslaver—one 
looking north, the other south, one staring at 
the purity of the Church, the other * squiat- 
ing awfully” at its unity; one denouncing 
slavery, the other blessing the slaveholder 
—holding with the hare, running with the 
hound.” 

Why is this?) Why this departure from 
the plain and earnest policy of Jesus and 
Paul! Among the first acts ef the ministe- 
rial career of Christ was a sermon against 
slavery. See Luke 4th, 13th. Will any 
minister in this city dare to preach from the 
same text? Or if he does will he not recom- 
mend that gospel which is * perfect freedom” 
tu those who know not what freedom is— 
will he not spiritualize the whole—preach 
spiritual “deliverance to the captive,” and yet 
help to rivet the physical chains? Paul 
could preach righteousness toa trembling ru- 
ler; I would like to see who would tremble 
now if one of our mincing ministers should 
try the same thing. I guess what he would 
do. Ile would prove slavery to be * right- 
vo sness,” wine-Libbing to be “temperance,” 
and a “judgment to come,” a farce. ‘This 
is what I have seen, 

But, is slavery asin? The scripture, rea- 
son, conscience, the Methodist discipline, by 
all of which this conference profess to be 
governed, teach that it is. They question 
candidates upon this subject, and, I suppose, 
reecive none who are not ** orthodox” into 





chastity and real virtue—but these were of 
the nature of exceptions. 

An enquiry was made as to whether these 
statements might be taken asa fair represen- 
tation of professed piety among the slaves of 
the South ? 

Dr. Lavon: Lthink it iss Dr. L. then 
went on to give the opinion of the distin- 

uished Dr. Nelson, who had baptized slaves 
or 13 years, and who stated to him, that he 
did not know of more than three or four in 
whose piety he had confidence. ‘I'o return: 
Dinste’s work on the Sandwich Islands 
inviutains that civilization there has not kept 
pace with Cluistianity. The American pub- 
lic are sadly uninformed on these matters; 
this is not surprising; the Board has done 
nothing, and Missionaries cannot spread these 
facts before the people through the Board, 
and dare not do it by any other medium. 

In answer to enquiries—Dr. L. stated that 
when the Missionaries first wernt to the Sand- 
wich Islands, the Chicfs gave them dona- 
tions in land, and with it the serts upon it. 
The serfs failed to serve the missionaries 
well, and they enquired of the Chiefs what 
they must do? ‘They were told to burn up 
their houses, and break their “ calabashes.” 
The calabash is the vessel in which their foed 
is mixed. He believed this course had been 


the ministry. Now, if it be sin in the priest, 
why not in the people? Or, is it a subter- 
fuge analogous to the doctrine of celibacy ? 
If it be sin, are not these ministers bound to 
denounce itt But they dere not; they are 
the slaves of Southern Mammon. There were 
men in that conference whose fathers, bro- 
thers and relatives are out and out slavehold- 
ers, and who would lyuch an abolitionist as 
readily as say their prayers; and well did 
these fearless servants of Jesus Christ say in 
their preamble “ we knew our business too 
well” to interfere with this sin! They may 
now take the same ground ia relation to gam- 
bling, horse-racin: , avarice, fraud and oppres- 
° . 
sion of every kind. Indeed, (I must give 
them credit for consistency,) they have taken 
it, for | cannot tell when I have heard one of 
these sins denounced from the pulpit. Veri- 
ly they have their reward. There is now li- 
ving on a certain plantation I wot of in the 
sunny south, a poor old decrepit slave, and 
his labor is to stuff blind turkeys and geese 
with their feet nailed to the floor, to feed 
and feast the blessed ministers of the gospel. 
Ol! [ have been behind the curtain, and 
while the dear minister and his sweet wife 
and children sat in the rich planter’s warm 
parior, on the holy Sabbath day, discoursing 
pleasantly of the power of the gospel and the 








taken by some missionaries. A slave there 


“NO UNION WITH SLAVENOLDERS.” 
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love of Jesus and the good sermons and pray- 
ers of Bro. Sanctissimus, until tears would 
trickle down the cheeks of the pious planter’s 
wife, atthe recital of his toils and labors, then 
have I seen the poor buffeted, abused, cow- 
hided wench sweating over the fire, to roast, 
stew, grile, boil, bake and fry for the dear 
preacher, his wife and little ones; and the 
poor toil-worn laborer feeding, rubbing and 
harnessing a whole stud of horses, and an- 
other half-naked wretch shivering with cold, 
vainly striving to split up an old gum log, 
which a congreve or a submarine would not 
rive, to wart the preacher's toes! And sup- 
pose ail this is not done or done right—what 
then? Noething, only that the blood flows 
from the back of the poor slave, as an atone- 
ment. I have seen it. 

But Dr. Chalmers has taught the religious 

world to believe thata ‘distinction must be 
drawn between Sin and the Sinner,’ and in 
the attempt both escape to hell. How puer- 
ile the great theological Seotch champion ap- 
pears in the hands of Frederick Douglass, the 
‘Talbot county Slave! Why? Becauso the 
slave is armed with truth. 
In my strictures upon the Methodist Con- 
ference, I would not be understood as refer- 
ring exclusively to that denomination. I 
have spoken of them, because they have the 
power to break up the system of slavery. I 
know there are some in the Society of Friends 
who are not guiltless—who are willing to 
bear their testimony” in the meeting, against 
slavery, and yet perhaps hold a bill of sale 
of the souls and bodies of some worn-out 
Sovthern plantation! Other churches shut 
up their bowels of eémpassion to the poor 
Slave—remembering not those who are in 
bonds; but enough. 





REV. C. T. TORREY. 
To the editors of the North American: =I 
regret to see that your Baltimore correspon- 
dent should have made so many errors in his 
short paragraph to you, relative to Mr. Tor- 
- He should not have echoed the remarks 
of the correspondent of the Boston Atlas, 
without first making very careful inquiries 
as to their truth. He says, that Mr. ‘Torrey 
“is, contrary to expectation, recovering his 
health.” This is anything but trae. I went 
to Baltimore last Friday, for the express pur- 
pose of seeing Mr. ‘Torrey, and to confer with 
friends there in relation to his ease. I went 
to the Penitentiary on Saturday morning, and 


aye I had an interview 
wit rt, Charles B. Gibson, the physician 


preliminary step to closing the ear to the cry of the prison. To the first question which I ago, but they were most si y de 
of the enslaved, the heart to the appeals of | asked, ‘* Flow is Mr. Torrey?” his answer] ‘The amusement of an execution, and the 


was verbatim, “ He is growing weaker and 
weaker every day.” He then stated many 
of his symptoms—his constant fever—pro- 
fuse night sweats—his cough and expectora- 


Gibson) was doing all he could to check; 
and he further remarked, “he cannot last 
long.” 

Your correspondent further remarks, “he 
is by no means pleased with the determina- 
tion of Mr. Phelps and Mr. Cleveland toap- 
propriate the money obtained for his release 
for other purposes.” After finishing my con- 
versation with Dr. Gibson, I went to the hos- 
pital to see Mr. Torrey. ‘There he was lying 
on his little pallet, pale and emaciated, and 


He was rejoiced to see me, and I sat with 

him one hour, the warden of the prison being 
ali the time present. 

After some conversation about his health, 
and his spiritual exercises, | remarked to him 
what had been published in the Boston At- 
las—that he was much displeased with the 
course taken by Messrs. P. and C., in rela- 
tion to himself. He replied, “1 have said 
nothing that would justify such remarks. I 
said, however, that it might have been better 
to have awaited the sitting of the Court in 
Prince George’s county,”’ (as the Governor 
would there meet the slaveholdiag interest) 
“but TI did not know—I have no means of 
forming a judgment in the matter as Messrs. 
P. and C. have; I have the fullest confi- 
dence in their judgment, and that all they 
do will be for the best.’ So much for his 
being * displeased.” 

On my saying that the money which has 
been pledged, not obtained as your correspon- 
dent has it, would not be appropriated to 
other purposes,” indefinitely, as your corres- 
pondent again has it, but invested as a fund 
for his wife and children, when he should be 
no more, tears of gratitude and joy filled his 
eyes, and his expressions of pleasure at what 
would be thus done, were as strong as his 
feeble voice and frame would allow. 

Iasked him, if he was ready * to depart, 
and be with Jesus.” “*O yes, O yes,” was 
his emphatic answer, 80 expressed as to 
show, that it came from the very depths of 
his soul. . 

As you may suppose, the case of Torrey is 
exciting a deep and quite extensive sympathy 
in Baltimore. ‘Truru. 

Emanctpation.—A good brother from near 
New Orleans, by the name of Sorrel, is now 
by my side who, having come to the conclu- 
sion that the slave is a man, has sold his pos- 
sessions and brought his slaves, eight in 
number to this State, and knocked off their 
shackles and joined with them in songs of 
Jubilee. 

And he has not only set them free, but he 
has bought for them a farin ; and more than 
that, he expects to settle with them, and see 
that they get along; and not only in pecu- 
niary matters, but also ia educational, and be 
to them a friond and adviser.—I/irald of Pre- 
gression. 
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CHRISTIAN RULERS. 


The following statement appears in the 
columns of the Philanthropist, and has been 
republished, without comment, by the Amer- 
ican Citizen of Philadelphia, both Libert 
party papers. Speaking of the choice of pd 
vil rulers, this language is uged. 

“It is nobody’s business, what may be his 
(the candidate’s) religious creed, or, ¢ 
whether he have any religious creed at all,” 

We have understood the Liberty party to 
claim a sort of religious character; to advo- 
eate the duty, ina Christian country, of set- 
ting up as magistrates those and those only, 
who possess scriptural inten, by be- 


ing “able men, men of truth, and ate J 
God, and hating covetousness:"” yet F Gag - 
ter—and his doctrines pass unrebuked—inti- 
mates that a man may be a good uiberty 

ty candidate without having “any religious 
creed at all.”’ Not even, as far as we can 
see, to the belict of a God or of Christ!— 
We ask, and this with a sincere desire to 
have correct information on the subject, is 
this tie doctrine of the Liberty party ?—Cov 


enanter. 





Execution.—The beauties of our Crimi- 
nal Code were yesterday illustrated by the 
execution of the slave Pauline. The prison- 
er conducted herself with the usual indif- 
ference—and the mob of ten thousand who 
assembled to witness the scene, departed 
from the gronnd with the usual moral purifi- 
cation consequent upon the great lesson which 
had been taught them. Men, women and 
children—mulattoes, free negroes and slaves 
—were there, and from the rude jokes that ° 
were interchanged, and the loud laughter and 
happy looks of most, we are led to doubt 
whether any theatre or circus could have af- 
forded a more agreeable entertainment. Of 
the number of pockets picked and the quan- 
tity of whiskey consumed, we cannot at pres- 
ent speak, not having full information on these 
important occurrences; but we presume that 
many circumstances tending to throw light on 
the matter, will suon be elicited by our crime 
inal tribunals. 

Some persons pretending to more sense 
than their neighbors, have had the hardihood 
to inveigh, in no general terms, against what 
taey call this display of barbarism, and talk 
seriously of making an effort to persuade the 
Legislature to adopt measures to prevent its 
repetition. We cannot helieve that will 
succeed. One Edward Li 
others, attempted the same 








feated. 


great moral preaching of the gallows, were 
too justly appreciated by our rulers, to give 
them any chance of success; and it would be 
too much to expect that our modern law-giv- 


Resolutions : one looking back to John Wes- | tion—and lastly his diarrhea, which he (Dr. | ers have so far degenerated from the stern 


virtues of their predecessors to grant what 
they refused.— New Orleans Delta. 








_ Farrurvn to tae Souru.—The Freder- 
icksburg, (Va.) Recorder, in commenting on 
the recent election in New Ii ampshire, says: 
“Let the Whigs of the South remember that 
the only issue at this election was upon the 
question of Slavery, as connected with the an- 
nexalion of Texas. Let itnot be forgotten that 
27,000 Democrats of New Hampshire were 


too clearly in the last stages of consumption. | faithful lo the last to the South.’? 


Aye, so say we. Let it not be forgotten ! 
Let it be remembered, while New Hampshire 
has a place in the Union, and a name in the 

ds of oure country, that the lea- 
ders of the Democratic party have made Sla- 
very “the only issue” and upon that alone 
have staked the very existence of the party. 
Let it be written in letters of fire throughout 
all the land, that Franklin Pierce, the State 
Central Committee, and their compeers in 
infamy, “were faithful to the last to the 
South,” and to Slavery, as they were traitors 
to the North and to Liberty.—Jndependent 
Democrat, 








Tue Ricut Spirrt.—The Westfield News 

Letter is a Whig paper, but it must have for- 

otten that circumstance when it uttered the 
ollowing Anti-Slavery sentiments, 

** We can see in the ease of Rev. Mr. Tor- 
rey, the great evil of the blighting and with- 
ering curse of slavery. Itis not satisfied with 
drawing the last drop of blood from its vie- 
tims, but it must revel over their corses.— 
Why don’t the Governor of Maryland throw 
open the gloomy dungeon, and let the suffer- 
er out, that he may once more see his wife 
and children before he takes his upward flight 
to the regions of light and love? Can Mas- 
sachusetts Jook calmly on, and see one of her 
sons dying in a southern prison-house, for no 
crime at all? But we are told by the blood- 
thirsty scoundrels, that ‘Torrey is to be made 
an exainple of. How many more are to be of- 
fered on the altar of slavery, before the cursed 
system falls to the ground ?”” 


* Bur.”"—* But” is to me a more detesta- 
ble combination of letters than “* No” itself. 
* No” is a surly, honest fellow; speaks his 
mind rough and round at once. “ But” isa 
sneaking, evasive, half-bred, exceptious sort 


the cup just when it is at your lips. 
“It does allay 
The good precedent; fie upon but yet ; 
But yet is a jailor to bring forth 
Some t lefact ” 





Tue Law.—The following notice ai 
on the west end of a country meoting house 
“Any person sticking bills against this 
church, will be prosecuted according to law, 





or any other nuisance.” 


of a conjunction, which comes to pull away 
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Communications. 











THE TENDER MERCLES OF TIE 
SLAVEHOLDER ARE CRUEL. 

Friexp J. Exvizasetn Jones: 

I received your kind letter of the 8th, 
yequesting me to prepare a few articles for 
the Bugle, relative to the treatment of slaves. 
If by complying with your request I can sub- 
serve the cause of humanity, I shall feel it a 
pleasure to do so. 

But before I proceed to narrate any of the 
incidents which came under my observation, 
it may be well to make a remark by way of 
explanation. 

A friend of mine having a desire to preach 
to the slaves of South Carolina and Georgia, 
consented to let me accompany him. In this 
Journey we visited some hundreds of nogro 
quarters; all of which, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, we found to be the abodes of want, 
wretchedness and disease. Many and bitter 
are the cups which the poor slave is com- 
pelled to drink; but none so bitter as those 
presented in the hours of affliction. Indeed 
T have often wondered why those who have 
written and spokon on the eubjeet of negro 
euffering, should so slightly pass by that oc- 
easioned by sickness, when in fact, that is 
the greatest trial which they have to endure. 
When the poor slave is sick, he has no one 
to administer to his wants, no one to hand 
him the nourishing cordial and fan his burn- 
ing brow: but he goes to his hut, lies down 
upon a little bundle of straw to weep, it may 
be to die. Should he get well, no thanks to 
homan aid. : 

The incidents which I shall frst notice tran- 
apired in the State of Georgia. One evening 
after my friend had closed his services, and 
ae we were about toretire, a little girl, appa- 
rently about five years old, came up to me 
and with tears rolling down her cheeks, and 
a voice that betrayed the emotions of her 
heart, asked me to give her a few pennies 
that she might buy some bread of her mas- 
ter for her sick and dying mother. I in- 
quired of her where her mother was. She 
then took me by the hand and told me that if 
1 would follow her she would showme. We 
had not gone many paces before we entered 
her hut, in one corner of which, upon a bun- 
dle of straw, which barely covered the 

(for the cold earth forms the floor of 
most of the huts,) lay the poor woman. Her’ 
enre-worn brow—her sunken eyes—her fee- 
ble voiee and emaciated form indicated a 

release from a life of toil and oppres- 


1 asked her if she was very sick. She said 
that she was, and was soon going todie. I 
then inquired of her what she had to eat, 
when she informed me that all she had had 
for three days was ono ear of corn, which 
her little daughter had parched aud pounded 
and miaed with some cold water. No won- 
der that the poor woman was sick and nigh 
unto death, with nothing under heaven for 
nourishment but a morsel of corn—no bed 
but the damp earth—and no one to wait on 
her but a little child five years old. After [ 
had inquired into her situation I went up to 
the Great House, and requested her master 
to let me have some food that she could eat. 
At first he refused to give me any; and ro- 
marked that such an act would only prolong 
her miserable existence ; and that the yearn- 
ings of his tender bowels of mercy told him 
in words that could not be misunderstood, to 
do nothing whieh would cause the minister- 
ing angel of death to linger. 

Bat not finding such arguments sufficient- 
ly weighty to stop my entreaties, he ordered 
one of the servant girls to get something for 
her, for the purpose of gratifying that “ young 
disciple,” (for so he called me.) Having 
obtained the food, I quickly returned to the 
hut; but the poor victim of tyranny was so 
far gone that she had neither strength nor 
appetite to eat. After doing all in my 
power to render her comfortable, I retired to 
my place of lodging. In the morning, I re- 
quested my friend to accompany me to her 
hut, that we might, if it were possible, do 
something for her relief. 

When we were within a few steps of 
the door, the voice of that sweet child fell 
upon our ears, erying, “ Oh my mother! Oh 
my mother!” We shoved aside the board 
that closed the entrance, and went into the 
gloomy cell. Before us lay the poor woman 
a cold and lifeless corpse—no one to “ lay 
her out,” or perform the duties due to the 
departed. Her head rested upon the lap of 
her little"daughter, who had bathed her icy 
cheeks with tears. My friend asked her if 
her mother was dead, when she burst forth 
into a fresh flood of grief, and it really seem- 
ed as if her little heart would break. He 
then took her by the hand, and asked he 
why she wept so much. “0,” said she, “a 
short time ago, my brother and two little sis- 
ters were sold and taken away from me, and 
now mother is dead and I am left alone.” 

In one hour from that time, two large slaves 
by order of their master went down with a 


shrouded as the beasts of the field, and bu- 
ried her in a Avle, not exceeding two feet in 
depth. 

A few days after this melancholy scene 
transpired, we witnessed another of a still 
move aggravated nature. Travelling along one 
evening about dark, we met a gang of slaves 


returning from the cotton field. Among the 
number was one poor woman weeping and 
wailing in a most heart-rending manner.— 
She bore in her arms the corpse of her little 
child. We learned by inquiry that it had 
been sick for some time, and that afternoon 
she had requested her master to excuse her 
from the cotton field, in order that she might 
more effeetually relieve the wants of her suf- 
fering babe. But no; his adamantine heart 
refused to grant her request. 

Finding al) entreaty of no avail she carried 
her child with her to the ficld, and having 
laid it in a corner of the fence, she proceeded 
to engage in the labors of the day, within 
hearing of its cries, but without daring to go 
to its assistance. During the intervals in 
which the air was not rent by the crack of 
the driver's whip, she perceived its cries 
grow fainter and fainter. until at last all was 
as still as death. In the evening, when she 
returned for her babe, she found that its little 
spirit had departed, and the maggots which 
the flies had created, were already beginning 
to work in its eyes and mouth. 

You, Cliistian mothers of the north, who 
know what it is to have your souls lit up 
with a pure flame of heavenly love for the dear 
darlings of your bosom, are the ones to en- 
gage in the anti-slavery enterprise. You 
are the ones to sympathize with poor moth- 
ers of the south; and I entreat you in the 
name of Justice and Mercy, to give your- 
selves no rest, but Jabor unceasingly, until 
the mothors of the south can call their babes 
their own. 

But the most melancholy part of this story 
remains to be told. We learned that the 
master had been for many years a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ia good 
and regular standing; and in all probability 
he was as pious as hisneighbors. He profes- 
sing to be a follower of the meek and lowly 
Lamb of God, whilst guilty of deeds, the 
very mention of which would cause the fiends 
of the dark prison house to run back and 
blush! God forbid that I should speak one 
word unjustly against the christianity of that 
portion of our country which gave me birth. 
Were it christianity I should be silent ; but 
when men, practising iniquity end rejoicing 
in it, wrap themselves in the robes of right- 
eousness, and claim from the bible, pro- 
tection from the bolts of truth, then I am 
bound by my love for humanity and God, to 
speak unflinchingly and fearlessly. 

Northern churches and northern men may 
fellowship and give countenance to southern 
eburches and southern men; and in the pleni- 
tude of their pious forbearance, cover over 
their deeds of damning infamy with the broad 
mantle of charity, until they smother the vic- 
tim they wish to save; but as for me, may 
“my right hand forget its cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth,” 
when I shall be found uniting with them in 
favor of oppression, and against humanity. 

An Eve Wrrngss. 


MR. LEWIS “NOT AN ABOLITION- 
Ist.” 


“A report has been loosely raised in the up- 
per and eastern parts of the State, among the 
opponents of the Liberty party, that Mr. Lew- 
is is not an Abolitionis’, and that he has dis- 
claimed being one. 

We know him better than any one who has 
originated or circulated such a report, and we 
need scarcely say there is no truth init. Wf 
Mr. Lewis is not an Abolitionist, there is 
none in the State. If there be any qualities 
which signalize him, they are carnesiness and 
horoughness. 

He not only has not made any such foolish 
disclaimer, but we have heard him in crowd- 
ed meetings, glory in the name of Abolition- 
ist. 

Mr. Brooke, one of those who have cireu- 
lated the report, has been misled, and is too 
honorable a man not to correct his error.” 

The above was published in the Cincinnati 
Herald and Philanthropist of March 25th, be- 
ing an editorial of Dr. Bailey's. 

I suppose the first intimation Dr. Bailey 
had of this report in reference to Sam!. Lewis, 
came from myself in a letter to him, stating 
what I had heard said, and what I had re- 
peated, and that shortly after my repeating 
the report, I met with T. B. Hudson, who 
raised doubts in my mind as to whether 
Sam}. Lewis had, at any recent date, made 
any such declarations without qualifications ; 
and that if I had been led to misrepresent 
Mr. Lewis, it was my wish to correct the er- 
ror I had thus fallen into. 

Dr. Bailey did not inform his readers that 
I had thus written to him, which would have 
obviated the necessity of any thing farther 
from me, but gave it to the public in a shape 
which was equivalent to a call upon me for 
an explanation. 1 wrote an article on this 
subject, and left it with Dr. Bailey for publi- 
cation, hoping that he would not consider the 
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ments of truth and justice. But week after 
week has passed away without its publications 
and I now avail myself of this opportunity to 
get something on the subject, before a few, at 
least, of the readers of the Herald, as they 
seem very generally to be looking for an ex- 
planation from me, Iam satisfied that Mr. 
Lewis has not at any recent date, declared 
himself to be a Liberty man, but not an Abo- 
litionist, Others, I suppose, have taken this 
position, and the mistake, no doubt, arose by 


an impression that this was formerly his po- 
sition; an impression, I believe, that Dr. Bai- 
ley once had, himself: for if Tam not mis- 


come an Abolitionist. 

Words are for the purpose of signifying 
ideas, and the same words may be used so dif- 
ferently as to convey a very different mean- 
ing. No one, I presume, ever meant to say 
that Mr. Lewis was not in favor of the en- 
franclisement of the slave. Certainly I did not. 
But yet his abolitionism, as 1 understand it, 
amounts to this,and no more. He is willing 
to say slave-holding is a sin and ought to be 
abandoned; slavery is a degrading and ini- 


identifying Sam}. Lewis with them, and from 


taken the Dr. has stated that Mr. Lewis was | 
formerly merely a Liberty man, but had be- 


were not for the Garrisonians. I am aware 
| that some of the priests in that part of the 


country, who, to a great extent, control pub- 


| lic opinion, have here'ofore promised to be- 
come abolitionists if the peeple would ran 
Garrison off of the ack, and put an end to 
his faithful rebukes of a pro-slavery church 
| and ministry. Yet, until very recenily, 1 
| bad not the most distant idea that Mr. Lewis 
placed any confidence in their sincerity. 

Or, perhaps, like his Methodist brethren, 
who manifest on all occasions a violent hos- 
| tility to abolitionism and are linked in heart 

and hand with the slave claimants, netwith- 
| standing make some pretensions to abolition- 
ism, when it subserves the purposes of the 
church to do so, and might, with an anti-slave- 
ry cloak on, begin to faney that they really 
| were abolitionists and thus become so, if we 
| did not tear off that cloak and expose their 
| wickedness. 
| But here again Mr. Lewis would be mis- 

taken, as to the fact of the Garrisonians pre- 
| venting them from becoming Abolitionists, 
for it always is with them as it was with the 
ass, when he put on the Jion’s skin, and alarm- 
ed the other beasts, but when he attempted 
to roar like the lion, they discovered that it 











quitous institution which ought to be abolish 
ed, and that he will act against it to such an 
extent as his allegiance tothe pro-slavery gov- 
ernment which creates and sustains it, will 
permit; and his connection with a pro-slavery 
ecclesiastical body which manufactures a pro- 
slavery public sentiment that demands the 
aforesaid pro-slavery government shall be sus- 
tained and continued, will allow. If I mis- 
understand him, no doubt he will be able to 
set me right. 

Abolitionists are not wont to recognize J. 
R. Giddings, C. M, Clay, and Wm. Seward, 
as of their number, Dr. Baily and Samuel 
Lewis would probably unite in denying to 
these the title of Abolitionist, while they 
would acknowledge that each of them dees 
oppose slavery in some of his acts, whilst he 
supports it in others, By a criterion of this 
character, let us examine the claims of Mr. 
Lewis to this title. Samuel Lewis has been 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio Anti-Sla/ery Society nearly two year:. 
I have in that time frequently been 7 tat 
the meetings of that Committee, but never 
saw Mr. Lewis meet with them or heard of 
his doing so. 

As a general thing the Anti-Slavery meet- 





places where meetings of the Liberty party 
were also convened, and his aim has veiy evi- 
dently been to use the former to make capital 
for the latter, An Anti-Slavery meeting con- 
tinuing ten days, was held in Cincinnati last 
fall, at which Mr. Lewis did not make his 
appearance, so far as I saw, or believe. That 
he believes Liberty party an instrumentality 
for the overthrow of slavery, I cannot doubt; 
and as little doubt is there that very many 
Whigs as honestly believe the party with 
which they co-operate, is an instrumentality 
for the same purpose. Yet, some there are 
who will scruple to believe thore acting with 
either the one or the other to be abolitionists, 
nevertheless, If Mr. Lewis had attended and 
participated in the various meetings alluded 
to, which he did not du, it would have look- 


fied as an abolitionist, But Dr. Bailey says, 
“if Mr. Lewis is not an Abolitionist, there 
is none in the State.” Should it be made to 
appear that with all his Anti-Slavery feelings, 
with his acts and declarations before ihe peo- 
ple, yet continuing as he does, in a pro-slave- 
ry church, fellowshipping the slave-holder as 
a brother in the Lord, and supporting by his 
political action and influence, a slave-holding 
government; that he cannot consistently be 
called an Abolitionist, it will be difficult, I 
think, for him to make it appear there is not 
one in the State, He may come up to the 
Docter’s dard of Aboliti » but is it 
not possible he has placed his standard too 





men, largely controlled by Anti-Slavery foel- 
ing, when measured by it; and yet some An- 
ti-Slavery Whigs probably will say, if “ Gid- 
dings is not an Abolitionist there is none in 
the State.” ‘The man who fills the measure 
of my standard of Abolitionism, must be one 
who refuses to acknowledge as fellow chris- 
tians, those whose countenance and support 
is given ecclesiastically to the continuance of 
slavery, and who refuses, by the political ac- 
tion of himself or agent, to uphold and sup- 
port a slave-holding government. 

Though Mr. Lewis may not have said on 
any recent occasion that he is not an aboli- 
tionist, I may be permitted to doubt the cor- 
tectness of the assertion should he ever al- 
ledge that he is one, until his acts cease in 
any avoidable degree to support slavery. 

Mr. Lewis says that the Old Organization- 
ists, (Garrisonians as he calls them,) stand 
directly inthe way of the advancement of the 
Anti-Slavery cause. That New England at 





least would very soon be abolitionized if it 


ings of the people which he jas attended, 
1g, one aera vent orcas ear 


ed as if he were not unwilling to be identi- | 


was nothing but the bray of an ass. So when 
these Methodists put on the lion skin of Abo- 
litionism, whenever they begin to speak upon 
the subject, they sti!! show that it is only a 
borrowed covering, as their bitter hostility to 
Abolitionism is always displayed. 
Respectfully, 
SAMUEL BROOKE. 





ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
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“T love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”"—Edmund Burke. 








O¢7-Persons~ having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


ANNIVERSARY NOTICE, 

The Ohio Am. A. 8. Society will hold its 
Annual Meeting at New Garden, Col. Co., 
commencing on the 17th of June, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

Arrangements are being made for the at- 
tendance of prominent advocates of the op- 
pressed, not only of our own, but other states; 
the result of which, with other particulars, 
Wii be Made Known prev'ous to the meeting. 

From the increasing interest in this state 
we anticipate a GencraL ratty. We also 
invite our friends of Western Pennsylvania, 
and Eastern Indiana to be with us on that 
occasion, and aid in devising efficient plans 
of operation for the coming year. 

By order of the Ex. Com. of the O. A. A. 
S. Society. LOT HOLMES, 

Ree. Secretary. 


REV. Da. BRECKENRIDGE, 

We recently met with a letter written by 
Dr. Breckenridge, President of Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania, which .was called 
forth by the following circumstance, A 
meeting of the colored citizens of Maryland 
resolved to present to the Doctor a gold snuff 
box, as a testimony of gratitude for the servi- 
ces he had rendered them; which present of 
course called forth a response on his part, 
and itis in reference to this we design to 
make some comments. 

The gift was an evidenze of the gratitude 
of the colored people, but when we remem- 
ber that the person to whom it was presented 
has long been an ardent advocate of the cru- 
| el and delusive scheme of African Coloniza- 
| tion, we do not think it was any proof of 
| their clear sightedness, But let that pass; 
and as to the expediency of such a useless in- 
| vestments of money, while millions of their 
; own countrymen are ina suffering and doe- 
| graded condition, we shall say nothing here. 
| The response contains some very remarka- 
| ble passages, the most striking of which is 





low ' Too high it is, perhaps, to accept as | his argument in favor of Colenization, We 
Abolitionists, J. R, Giddings and inany other ) have heard it advocated as a means for abol- 


| ishing slavery, as a measure that would de- 
stroy the slave trade, as a plaa for civilizing 
and christianizing Africa, as a scheme to rid 
the South of her redundant black population, 
as an expedient by which the colored man 
would be provided with a home; but never 
have we before known such arguments to be 
urged in its support as those which the Dr., 
uses. Addressing the colored man, he says: 

“ The dealings of God with your race, as 
far back as human knowledge reaches, have 
been very wonderlul. ‘They are so still.— 
And the most wonderful part of all is, that 
your race never did, nor does it yet, compre- 
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ihe civilization of the human race. Such a 
state can never be established except by 
means of the black race, and therefore, and ia 
that sense, except by meass of u, the earth 
itself can never reach that poiot of advance- 
ment which God has put so palpably within 
its reach. T'wo solemn Jessons arise out of 
these facts. ‘I'he one should teach our race 
how absurd it is to contemn and despise 
yours; the other should teach your race how 
fatal it is to resist and obstruct those benefi- 
cent designs by which alone their ultimate 
freedom and nationality can be accomplish- 
ed. I do not advise any man in particular to 
emigrate—each one must decide Jor himself. 
Sull less do LT recommend a general emigra- 
tion, or approve of one aceomplished by vivo- 
lence. But, even at the risk of ste geo | 
your confidence, I have always testified, an 
do still, against that general and concerted 
hostility to African colonization, which, in 
various parts of the country, whether amongst 
yourselves or amongst us, has had no better 
effect, than to delude and embitter the minds 
of ihe free blacks, exasperate those of the 
whites, aud embarrass the noblest and most 
fruitful movements of the present century.” 
If we understand the English of that, it is 
something like this, It is very wonderful 
that a nation 80 enlightened and powerful as 
yours once was, should now be so helpless 
and degraded that millions of her people 
should be torn from their homes and enslav; 
ed in christian lands. All this is very won- 
derful, but not so wonderful as the fact that 
you, her descendants do not yet comprehend 
you destiny. J comprehend it, and know 
that your destiny is to civilize and christian- 
ize the tropical regions. From this you can- 
not escape, for it is the unchangeable decree 
of God. It is fatal to your interests to oppose 
African colonization, and I hereby testify 
against the course you have pursued toward 
that beneficent and noble movement. It is 
the will of God that you should be coloniz- 
ed, and in vain may you attempt to resist it. 
By what means the Doctor has been able 
to comprehend the destiny of the colored race, 
while it has been hidden from that people, 
we are unable to conceive. We are confi- 
dent he has drawn his information from nei- 
ther reason nor revelation, but gathered it 
from that prejudice which pervades the heart 
of the Aimerican nation, and from his desire 
that the scheme of colonization shall succeed. 
In the next paragragh he insultingly tells 
them 
“T reiterate my firm conviction, that, in 
general, the condition of respectable free per- 
sons of color, is decidedly better in the A ana 
States of this Union, than in the free. Nor 
should we forget that almost the entiro free 
black race in America, owe such liberty as 
enjoy, either or ly, 
to the mere benevolence of those who once 
owned them or their ancestors: and that the 
absolute and entire hope of freedom for all 
the blacks now in slavery in this country, re- 
‘oot simply on the same foundation. Great 
essons lie involved in these truths, Amongst 
the chief are these: that the free black race 
are bound by every sentiiaent of gratitude, 
and every dictate of prudence and wisdem, to 
be gutet; lo al, peaceable and docile as regards 
the Jaws, the inslitulions, and the public senti- 
ment of the slave-hulding States ; and that, in 
the long run, their own best hopes are con- 
nected with the prosperity of those States.” 
To these sentiments every slaveholder will 
shout amen! When the free colored man 
reads the infamous laws which have been in- 
scribed in letters of blood upon the statute 
books of the South, he must repress his rising 
indignation, he must padlock his lips, nor 
dare to utter a word in condemnation, he must 
be “quiet, loyal, peaceable and docile.’"— 
True, they forbid the slave learning to read, 
they prescribe severe punishment fur the most 
tritling offences, they authorize the master to 
inflict any conceivable amount of torture, they 
permit the slave to be shot down asa wild 
beast, they legulize the selling of his wife to 
a seraglio, and his daughter te a Louisiana 
harem; all these things the Southern laws 
say may be done to the slave, and south of 
Mason and Dixon's line the free colored man 
is often subjected to imprisonmentif heleaves 
his own neighborhocd without carrying with 
him his free papers, is sold into slavery for 
his jail fees, and finds his testimony exelud- 
ed frem Southern courts of justice ; but under 
all these inflictions the colored man must be 
“quiet, loyal, peaceable and docile.” He 
must net utter a word against that “ peculiar 
institution’ under whose reign of terror men 
and women are foreed to uncompensated toil, 
and whose very existence depends upon the 
stunted intellect and crushed spirits of its 
victims. When he beholds wrongs inflicted 
upon his race which would make angels weep 
and move them to utter words of holy indig- 
nation; when he sees oppression which God 
in thunder tones rebukes, and against which 
he commands his people to “ery aloud, and 
spare not,” he must be “ quiet, loyal, peacee 
able and docile.” When they are conscious 
of the existence of a public sentiment which 





hend its destiny, We must all pli 
our destiny: it is the invincible decree of 
God, and there is nc eecape from it. ‘I'he first 
symptom that a people will work out aright 
their grand and ultimate vocation is, that they 
comprehend, even if it be but dimly, what 
their vocation is, ‘The great problem which 
human advancement requires to be solved, is 
the formation of a civilized state within the 
Until this measure is aceomplish- 





ed, it seems to me to be uiterly absurd to talk 


| as we do about the progress of mankind und 


sanctions greater tyranny than Pharaoh ever 
dared to inflict, when they see the religious 
community standing forth in defence of an 
institation which makes merchandize of the 
bodies and souls of men, and behold a moral 
desolation pervade the land, a desolation far 
more dreadful than the physical plagues of 
Egypt, they may not raise the voice of warn- 
ing, they may not re-ocho the commend of 





God “Let my people go!” but must be 
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“quiet, ioyal, peaceable and docile.” A 
more slavish doctrine we never met. It is 
fit only to be preached by a tyrant to men 
who are voluntary slaves. It may suit the 
cringing spirit of northern doe-faces who have 
learned to crouch to slavety’s power, and do 
the bidding of their masters. If we claimed 
to be a freeman, ora lover of freedom, we 
would be ashamed to utter such doctrine, ex- 
cept to condemn it. 

To comfort the free colored people under 
their manifold wrongs, the Doctor tells them : 

“Political privileges are denied to you; 
but in what country are they not withheld 
from the great mass of men? Many civil 
rights are curtailed as to you: but how few 
enjoy them in their fulness any where }— 
Various personal restrictions are laid upon 
you; but they are fewer and less oppressive 
than the white poor of all other countries en- 
dure. Your pe’sons are under the protection 
of the laws, labor is every where free to you ; 
the acquisition of property is open betore you 
by innumerable channels; and whatever you 

ssess is as much your own and as sacred- 
S respected, as the estates of the most emi- 
nent of our citizens. ‘The ancient people of 
God endured for fifteen centuries, in all lands, 
what every American heart would revolt from 
inflicting on you for a single hour. Your 
condition, therefore, is not only perfectly sup- 
portable and entirely conspstent with the prac- 
tice of all the domestic atid most of the so- 
cial virtues; but it is really far better than 
the condition of the great mass of mankind 
ever was, or now is, or is soon likely to be 
in any other country.”’ 


Rather cold comfort to those who contin- 
wally feel the inequalities of Maryland laws 
as do the colored people of that State. One 
who had no other information relative to their 
eondition would think it almost enviahle.— 
In order to truly estimate the value of the as- 
sertions put forth in this paragraph, let us 
analyze a single sentence. ‘ Your persons 
are under the protection of the laws.” What 
hind of protection? If a white ruflianattacks 
a colored man, will the testimony of the lat- 
ter be received as to the fact in any court of 
justice in the State? Not so: the State re- 
fuses to believe him upon oath. If a white 
villain murders a colored man, and the deed 
is witnessed by fifty other colored men, will 
their evidence be admitted against the mur- 
derer? Their united testimony, would be re- 
jected inasmuch as the accused was white. 
How then do the laws protect their persons? 

“ Labor is every where free to you.” Will 
colored compositors be admitted into the print- 
ing offices of Balt 3 Cancolored clerks 
obtain situations in the counting houses of 
the merchants there? Would a colored prin- 
ter be patronized, or a colored merchant be 
regarded with favor? We apprehend that a 
colored lawyer in Baltimore would be brief- 
less, and a colored physician without patients. 

he labor of a barber or a boot black, of a 
porter ora hod carrier is doubtless free to 
them, but every attempt which they make to 
engage in a business which is considered even 
one remove from menial, would be frowned 
upon, and they significantly admonished to 
keep in their proper place. ‘The acquisi- 
tion of property is open before you by innu- 
merable channels.” Will the Legislature 
give a contract to a ‘nigger?’ would it 
charter a banking company of colored men? 
or incorporate a rail-road company under their 
management? Wiil Legislative power fur- 
nish thei the same facilities for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth it does white citizens? would 
public opinion sanction it? Unless our 
knowledge of the people of Maryland, and of 
their Legislature be utterly at fault, the his- 
tory of both responds most emphatically, No! 
“ Whatever you possess is as much your own 
and as sacredly respected, as the estates of 
the most eminent of our citizens.” It was 
beautifully and truly said, that no one dared 
to pluck a rose from the English peasant’s 
cottage garden without the owner's consent, 
and if the laws protect the rose, how much 
more do they protect the hand that planted it. 
Net so in Maryland. We have shown that 
the laws give no protection to either the limbs 
or life of the colored man when the white 
man assails him and none put colored men 
are witnesses to the deed, and it would be a 
work of supererogation to prove that his pro- 
perty is given up asa spoil, that he may with 
impunity be swindled or robbed, and his tes- 
timeny be of no avail. These are notorious 
facts, with which Dr. Breckenridge must cer- 
tainly be acquainted. We here let this mat- 
sey rest. 

In the ‘atter part of his letter he bears the 
following testimony as to the character of the 
free colored man of America. If it be true, 
and wo believe it is, in what estimate ought 
that government and nation to be held who 
60 shamefully oppress “a docile and religious 
people.” 

“ Many years ago I took the responsibility 
of publicly maintaining, contrary to the be- 
lief then, and perhaps still common in this 


preg and coutrary to my own first impres- 
sions hastily taken up, that she free black race 
in America are eminent'y @ docile and relig- 
fous people. All subsequent investigati 

have confirmed me in this belief; and I reiter- 
ate the conviction with a profound sense of 
its truth. Whatever may be the weakness- 
es, follies, and offences justly chargeable up- 
on that raee #¢ characteristic of it, or a8 re- 














sulting from its moral and physical condition, 
the records of the country will everywhere 
attest, that the higher species of crimes are 
comparatively rare amongst thei; the statis- 
tics of religion will prove that a larger pro- 
portion of them than of the whites profess to 
be followers of the Lord Jesus. When it is 
considered that in both these particulars. their 
advantages are out of all comparison, inferior, 
the proof seems to me to be characteristic and 
decisive.” 
MUSIC FOR PRISONERS. 

Among the varicus means adopted for the 
amelioration of the condition of fallen men, 
none have come to us more pleasantly, or 
spoken to us in sweeter tones than music for 
the prisoners. If Society wil! confine men, 
—we deny, however, the necessity of so 
doing — instead of forcing them into narrow 
cells with grated windows, tasking them so 
much per day, and surrounding them with 
officials whose better nature has too often 
been perverted, and in whom the prisoner 
sees only a master and a tyrant, let it place 
them under very different circumstances. — 
The men and the women, who are crowded 
into our penitentiaries are mostly reared in 
the hot-bed of iniquity which cities always 
prepare. Many of them have been trained 
in vice from childhood,and been excluded from 
the sympathy and care of their fellow men. 
There should be opened to such a new life. 
They should be surrounded with every thing 
that is calculated to awaken the better feel- 
ings of their nature ; and enlist their admi- 
ration forthe True and Beautiful. Instead 
of the narrow cells, they should have pleas- 
ant, cominodious, and cheerful apartments; 
they should be sent out into the fields and 
gardens where they could behold more of 
God’s blue sky than they ever before saw 
from the dense and crowded streets of the 
city ; the blossoms of spring-time should de- 
light their sight and breathe fragrance into 
their very souls; singing birds and flowers 
should be their companions, and heart-felt 
music flowing from human lips should be 
the rod to sinite and break the rock whose 
flinty power restrained their kindly feeling. 
Gentle and self-sacrificing women should 
administer to their wants, and guide them 
in the paths of pleasantness and of peace. 
We have faith to believe that such treat- 
ment would do much toward reforming the 
most hardened criminal. Let those who 
doubt its efficacy read the account upon our 
last page of the change wrought upon the in- 
mates of a New York prison by the visils 
of a few true-hearted singers, The Swiss are 
said to have a song so touching in its charac- 
ter, so home-like in its sentiments that none 
of their exiled brethren can hear it without 
being moved to tears and completely un- 
manned. No matter on what part of the 
earth they may be, in thought they revisit 
their home, their sou! returns to the hills and 
vallies of their mountain clime. The pris- 
oner too, has a soag of home. Sing to him 
that song and he will forget the con.panions 
and crimes of his later years, and return to 
the thoughts, the feelings, and the innocen- 
cy that were with him when Jesus dec!ared 
“of such is ths kingdom of heaven’ — 
Then give music to the prisoner; and 
flowers, and birds; and God’s free air, and 
his sun-lit canopy of blue. 

A WAR CLOUD. 

Recent advices from Mexico and Texas 
indicate a state of feeling existing there 
which will probably result in more than pa- 
per manifestoes. Slidell, the U.S. Minister 
to Mexico, who has been dancing attendence 
upon that government for months, with the 
hope that the authorities would receive his 
credentials, has returned with them “* un- 
heard, unread, and unreferred.”” He feels 
vexed and chagrined that Mexieo will not 
receive as the agent of an honest people, the 
Exmbassador from a robber-nation. 

Santa Anna, who, from his place of retire- 
ment in Havana, has been an interested ob- 
server of the movements of his countrymen, 
is about to return to the field of active politi- 
eal life, and will doubtless play a conspicu- 
o..8 part in the changes, which rumor says 
are on the eve of consummation in Mexico. 

Gen. ‘Taylor, with his “army of oecupa- 
tion,” has made what Mexico may well con- 
sider anaggressive move. He has taken up 
a position on the Rio Grande, opposite Mata- 
moras. ‘The Colorado was crossed without 
other opposition from the Mexicans than a 
threatened attack, and an assertion that they 
would consider such passage equivalent to a 
declaration of war. The armies of the two 
countries were encamped within sight and 
hearing of cach other at the last advices, oc- 
cupying opposite sides of the river. A battle 
was considered inevitable, and the probabili- 
ty is that ere this, American blood has been 
spilled in defending the right of this govern- 
ment to that province which it meanly stole 
from a feeble nation, while professing friend- 
ship for her. ‘The Annexationists may yet 
tue their bargain, and find when too late, 
that Texas is poorly worth the blood aad trea- 
sure, a union with it costs, 








BIBLE IN ITALY. 

A writer in the New York Evangelist 
states that but few persons are aware of the 
extent to which Italy—the hot bed of Pepery 
—is accessible to Christian enterprise. ‘The 
Bible ean be circulated in Italy—the Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany has recently consented to 
the publication of the Scriptures in his do- 
minion. 

So much for Catholic Italy, where Papacy 
has reared her throne, aud the Vatican thua- 
ders forth its mandates. Can as much be 
said of Protestant America? Can the Bible 
be as freely circulated in this land of reli- 
gious liberty, as in Italy where Papacy rules? 
Let the Statutes of the southern States an- 
swer—let the agents of the Bible Society 
testify. It is common to brand the Catho- 
lies as anti-christian because they are said to 
be opposed to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures among the people; and the very per- 
sons who denounce them in unmeasured 
terms are themselves guilty of consenting to, 
and conniving at the very thing they con- 
demn. What church organization, what Bi- 
ble Society has dared to brand as infamous, 
as ungodly, those laws which deny to the 
slave the right of learning to read, not only 
the Bible, but every other book ? There may 
perchance have gone forth a rebuke from 
some small and comparatively uniofluential 
body, but those societies that control the re- 
ligious operations of the land, that give tone 
and character to the religious sentiment of 
the community, have been as silent as though 
they had not the power of utterance. Their 
members can talk in a most feeling manner 
of throwing the Bible over the walls of Chi- 
na—urge the necessity of so doing, and en- 
list the sympathies of vast audiences in be- 
half of those who are laboring to accomplish 
this work. Detter address themselves to 
the far more difficult and dangerous task of 
throwing the Bible over the walls of slavery 
—of enlightening the bondmen—of enlisting 
the sympathies of the public in behalf of sla- 
very’s crushed and bleeding victims, 

The half-civilized despotism of Tunis is 
too humane to hold a slave—the Catholic 
Duke of Tuscany consents that his subjects 
may have access to the Scriptures, while our 
highly civilized and Protestant Republic fas- 
tens the fetter upon one sixth of her citizens, 
and denies them the possession of the Bible. 
Let the professors of American Christianity 
humble themselves in the dust; learn jus- 
tice of barbarous Tunis—religious toleration 
of Catholic Maly—smd from the doctrine of 
Confucius a higher standard of morality than 
they have ever pracliced, 


Convention 1n New Yorx.—On the first 
Monday in June, will assemble the New 
York Convention for amending the State 
Constitution. Among the many amendments 
proposed and agitated by the people in their 
primary assemblies, the most important is 
the extension of the Right of Suffrage. Al- 
though this has been made a good deal of a 
party question, yet the lines are not so defi - 
nitely drawn, that the results of the labors 
of the convention ean be predicated upon 
party data. ‘There has of course, been spar- 
ed no effort on the part of Democratic and 
Whig negro haters to induce the people of 
New York to withhold from the colored cit- 
izens, the rights to which they are as much 
entitled as the most exalted of their oppres- 
sois. Miserable attempts at sophistry have 
been made; gross misrepresentation and vul- 
gar abuse have been harshly used. Wheth- 
er they will sueceed in their design remains 
to be seen. We hope that whatever course 
may be urged or advised by political dema- 
gogues and aspiring leaders, the rank and 
file of the parties will not consent to with- 
hold from others a single right they claim 
for themselves. New York has now an op- 
portunity of showing whether she is help- 
lessly bound to the car of slavery, or wheth- 
er, in her struggles to be free, she has bro- 
ken one of the many fetters that have long 
chafed her galled limbs and marked her a ser- 
vile of the South. ‘ 





“Axoruer Boos To tue Sovru.—The 
President of the United States has remitted 
the penalty and fine in the case of Robert 
Baker, convicted in the June term, 1815, of 
the District Court of the United States, for 
the District of Maryland, of being engaged 
in the slave trade.” 


A specimen of American justice! Robert 
Baker, who was convicted of stealing negroes 
from Africa to redrce to slavery, has the pen- 
alty due his crimes remitted: is restored to 
society and all his rights as a man. Charles 
T. Torrey, for reeogaizing the inalienable 
right of all men to liberty, and helping some 
to obtain it, is doomed to drag out a misera- 
ble existence, and probably to end his days 
in the lone cell of a Penitentiary. He is 
treated as a felon, excluded from the society 
of his friends; and the humble petition of his 
wife, asking for her husband's release, treated 
with a coldness and indifference that would 
dishonor the Grand Turk. 


county, will please act as agent for the Bu- 


ee 


OUR TABLE. 

Granam’s Macazine, for May, is received. 
The “ May Queen” is a beautiful and appro- 
priate embellishment, contrasting finely with 
the engraving on the opposite page. One re- 
presents the joyous freedom of nature and 
childhood,—a young girl, simply attired, 
crowned with a floral wreath by her compan- 
ions ; the other is a blundering attempt at 
improving nature, and the beings represented 
are less the creation of God’s handiwork, 
than the manufacture of Paris milliners. The 
plate alluded to is the Paris fashions for May, 
and the silly votaries of that fickle Goddess 
will doubtless consider themselves fortunate 
in getting them thus early. This class was 
well described by Cowper, 

“ Sport for a day and perish ina night, 

The foam upon the waters not so light.” 

We need not speak particularly of the con- 
tents of this number, for those who know the 
contributors of this work, know that they al- 
ways furnish interesting matter, of its kind. 
One piece, however, we except. Its very 
title is sufficient to condemn it. “ Push the 
bottle round, Tom,” should not be approving- 
ly inserted in any but a Toper’s Magazine. 

Siaver¥ ano THe Siavenoiper’s Reti- 
cion, by Samuel Brooke. The author has 
incorporated in this work his former pam- 
phlet on the Slaveholder’s Religion. It con- 
tains 72 pages, and abounds in interesting 
facts and arguments. Among other matter 
we notice a sketch of Frederick Douglass’ 
inimitable Slaveholder’s sermon. Price 124 
ets. single, $6 per hundred. 

A Reproor or tux American Cuurcn, 
by the Bishop of Oxford. This contains a 
severe rebuke administered to the Episcopal 
Church for its slaveholding practices, by an 
English Prelate. It is extracted from a 
“ History of the Protestant Episcopal church 
in America,” a history which that church has 
never dared to publish. Although an Ame- 





rican reprint was announced about a year 


since as being in the course of preparation, 


it was by some unaccountable means suppres- 


sed. We design to give some extracts from 
the work ere long. 
PROTEST AGAINST SLAVERY. 
The Protest of the Universalist Ministers, 


which we published a month or two since, 
has been presented to every clergyman of that 
denomination in the United States for signa- 
Three hundred and four have append- 


ture. 
ed their names to it, comprising about three 
fourths of the entire number. If those 
who signed it, make their /ives a perpetual 


protest against slavery, they will set a wor- 
h 


their successes, but they are blind to the 

ower that is controlling their destini 

hey are falling on every side, smitten by an 
invisible hand. No Vandal pest of nations 
no Gothie scourge of God, no sudden “ Hale 
Storm” sweeps in fury down from northern 
mountains, to waste and overwhelm. It is 
but the still small voice of trath and humani- 
ty, falling silently as evening dews, on the 
public heart. And its resistless energy shall 
vet be felt, not in New Hampshire alene, but 
in all the Jand. It is the voice of the Om- 
nipotent, and goes not forth in vain. Our 
mission is to spread it. Our encouragement 
is the rich success that already crowns our 
labors, and insures a final triumph: and our 
reward, the living consciousness that we are 
the benefactors of the age. 
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Tue Evanoentcar ALuiance ann Wor.p’e 
Convenrion.—We learn by a letter from 
Birmingham dated April 2d, that a numereus 
meeting of jufluential supporters of this insti- 
tution was then in p in that town, and 
that afier a discussivn of four hours,the meeting 
una ly aflirmed that No sLaveuoLpeRs 
SHOULD BE INVITED to the great convention, 
to be held in London in the month of August 
next. We rejoice greatly in this wholesome 
conclusion, 





Beriep Ative.—John McDonnegal, Esq., 
Supervisor of Irondequoit, a few days sinee, 
noticed a dog burying soniething in the earth 
when on examination he found he had com’ 
pletely covered up a lamb several weeks old” 
without inflicting any other injury upon it. 
As Mr. McDonnegal “ unearthed ” it, imme- 
diately the little fellow scampered off in haste 
to join his late comrades.” This is the * sec- 
ond effence” of this kind which said dog has 
committed this spring,and we think heshould 
now be either imprisoned or hanged. 





0<-- Wicks, a murderer lately executed in 
England, in his conversation with the clergy- 
man who attended him in his last days, stat- 
ed that he had not only been a witness tothe 
two last executions at the Old Bailey, but 
had actually paid each time fora sgat at the 
window of one of the houses o monte io the 
place of execution, that he might view it the 
better. Let him that readeth understand. 





RECEIPTS FOR THE BUGLE 
FROM APRIL 17th to 30th. 

Jesse Scott, Leatherwood, Mark Watson, 
Somerton, H. Wood, Republican, G. Webster, 
and J. a Bart, Benjamin Linton, E. 
Wickersham, W. H. Whinery, Sedma, Thos. 
Moore, Clarksville, David Espy, T'wenty mile 
stand, William Butterworth, Danie! Dudley, 
Thomas Wellman, Mopkinsonville, C. Bur- 
nett, G. K. Sinith, Cinctnnat:, R. MeMurchy, 
New Richmond, G. F. Longstreth, Lebanon, 
Dayton and Burtsell, Oakland, W. and U. 
Thompson, Atwater, M. Ware, J. Bowen, 
Pe $1,50 each, 

M. Manlove, H. L, Terrell, Knightstown, 

ingboro, $1 each. 


J. Hy oe / 
+ Wolcutt, ington, W. Folger, Ra 
venna, J. H. Miller, Sedma 75 cents =a. 


Joel Pegg, Randolph, 50 cents. 





thy example to other professed 


upon the towers of Zion; if they do not, their 


paper protest will avail hurnanity but little. 
The New York Tribune classifies the sign- 
ers by States. It appears there were froin 


' Alex. Glenn, Bundysburg 25 cents. 

_ Pievers. Thomas Donaldson $75, Fran- 
cis D $25, S 1 Hollingsworth, 
Thomas Wickersham, B. B. Davis, $5 each, 
Betsey Nicholson, Warren Whipple $1 each. 
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Maine 34 Pennsylvania 7] ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS, 
N. Hampshire 22 Ohio 25 Persons wishing to furnish themselves with 
Vermont 19 Indians 4 anti-slavery Books and Pamphlets, can do so 
Massachusetts 96 Tilinois G| by calling on J. Euizasern Jones, one 
Connecticut 10 Wis. Territory 2 | door west of the District School House,Green 
Rhode Island 3 Michigan 3] St. 

New York 65 Missouri 1 

New Jersey 1 Travelling 1} QQrNo union wiru sLavenotpeas !>) 








Connecticut Execrion.—The Emancipa- 
tor speaking of the result of the late election 
in that State, says 

“The Liberty party has almost held its 


own.” 

The italicising of the above sentence was 
something of a puzzle to us, but we suppose 
it was intended to convey the idea that the 


party should rejoice that its fate was no worse, 


and exult that it “ anmosr held ifs own.” 


04 Among our communications of this 
week, is one from ** An Eye Witness.” He 


testifies to what he has seen of slavery. His 


opportunity of observation has been good,and 


we can safely promise our readers that his 
contributions will be truthful, as well as in- 
teresting delineations of at least a portion 
of the system. We shall be glad to hear 
from him frequently, and think we can say 


as much for our subscribers. 


‘Tue cause or THe Errect In New Hamp- 
suire.—Parker Pillsbury writing to the Her- 


ald of Freedom, speaks thus of the recent tri- 
umph in New Hainpshire over the pro-slavery 
democracy, and 
brought it about: 
Massachusetts 
Hampshire is r 
Whigism to a similar redemption. 


Whigism 
vl, a 





their effect, in this matter, 


ed. Kars have been unstopped. With many 


the future pleading of politicians for their 
vet them not rejoice 
at the downfall of New Hampshire Democ- 
In it, rather, let them read their own 
It is not Whigism, itis not Third 
Partyism that has triumphed in New Hamp- 
shire. It is only a result, this signal victory, 
of advancing public sentiment, the same that 
will ere long sweep every merely political 
party away to destruction. The causes of 
the Democratic defeat in New Hampshire, 
are as old as the Herald of Freedom and * 
is but the fulfilment of predictions long ago 
1, who so 
and then 
went to his rest. Politicians may wisely cal- 


votes, will be in vain. 


racy. 
doom. 


New Hampshire Anti-Slavery Socicty. 


uttered by Joseph Horace Kimba! 
faithfully uttered his 





gle fer that neighboshood. 


culate their chances, and proudly boast of 


of the influences which 


exults that * Vew 
God speed that 
And it 
will come. The people are desiring it. My 
feeble labors the past winter are not without 
This is a large 
reward for all the toil. Eyes have been open- 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

‘The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Anti-Slavery Society, will be held in the 
Tabernacle in the city of New York, on Tues- 
day, the 12th day of May next. Auxili 
Societies are rs gps | requested to choose their 
delegates early, and individuals throughout 
the country to make seasonable preparations 
to be in attendance. ‘The plan of operations 
for the ensuing year, which may be marked 
by the Seciety, will need the wisdom of a 
multitude of counsellors for its development. 
‘The times demand all our energies. 

The business meetings of the Society will 
be held on the afternoon of ‘Tuesday, and 
through the whole of Wednesday and 'Thurs- 
day, in the Minerva Rooms, No. 411 Broad- 


way. 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
' President. 


Maria W. Cuapman, 
Wenpvett Puiups, 


| Seeretaries 











AGENTS FOR THE“BUGLE.” 

Ono. New Garden—David L. Galb: 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs— 
T. Ellwood Vickers. Berlin—Jacob H. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Buller, Polond “Christopher Leo, Youngs: 

utler. hri » Ke 
lown—J.S. Johnson. New Lyme—Marse- 
na Miller, Mkron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lisbon—George Garretson. Cincinnalé 


an — oo John 
Marsh. Se/ma—Thos. Sw = 20 
—lIra Harve rN ol- 
son. Oakland—Elizabeth . Chagrin 


Falls—S. Dickenson. _Malta—James Cope 
Columlus—W. W. Pollard. Georgetown. 
—Ruth Cope. Bundyshurg—Alex. Glenn, 
Garrellsville—J. H. Pardee. Alwater—EL 
Morgan Parrett. Farmington, Trumbull co. 
-—-Win. Smith. E/ try co.,-—-L. J. 
Burrell. Oberlin—Lucy Stone. Ohio City— 
R. B. Dennis. Newton Falle—Dr, Homer 
Farle. Ravenna—Win. Frazier. Franklin 
Mills——A. Morse. Hariford—Anson Garlick, 
Southington, Trumbull, Co.. Ohio.—Caleb. 
Greene—Mt. Union, Owen Thomas. 
Ispiana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—John T. Morris. Leonomy—lra C. 
Maulsby, Liberty—Edwin Gardner. Wine 
chester—Clarkson Pucket. Anightstown.— 
Dr. H. Le Terrill. Richmond—Joseph Ada- 
dleman. 
‘Pennsytvania. Fullston—Joseph Coate ;. 


IL. Vashon, Pitisbucgh. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 

My dear L.—I send you the song you wish- 
ed to have. Tho Americans totally forget, 
when they so insolently calculate upon aid 
from Ireland, in a war with England, that 
their own apple is rotten to the core. A na- 
tion with three or four millions of slaves, who 
would go to war with an ons strong na- 
tion with no slaves, is a ma ay 
Yours, G. P. R. James. 


A cloud is on the western sky, 
There’s tempest o’er the sea, 
And bankrupt States are blustering high, 
But not a whit care we. 
Our guns shall roar, our steel shall gleam, 
Before Columbia's distant stream 
Shall own another’s sway ; 
We'll take our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


They count on feuds within the Isle, 
They think the sword is broke, 
‘They look to Ireland, and they smile— 
But let them bide the stroke. 
When rendered ono in hand and heart, 
By robber war and swindler art, 
Home griefs all cast away ; 
We take our stand, 
And draw tho brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


Oh, let them look to where, in bonds, 
For help their bondsmen cry— 
Oh, let them look ere British hands 
Wipe out that living lic. 
Beneath the flag of Liberty 
We'll sweep the wide Atlantic sea, 
And tear their chains away ; 
take our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


Veil, oe banner, veil your pride 
The blood-red cross before, 
Emblem of that by Jordan’s side, 
Man's freedom-price that bore. 
No land is strong that owns-a slave, 
Vain is it wi » crafiy, brave: 
_ «Qi Treedom for our stay, 
mal We'll tuke our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


Shout, dusky millions, through the world! 
Ye scourge-driven nations, sheut! 
The flag of Liberty's unfurled, 
And freedom’s sword is out! 
The slaver's boastful thirst of gain 
Tends but to break the bondsman’s chain! 
And Britain’s on the way 
To take her stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 
From the Harbinger. 
THE BACKWOODSMAN. 
In the deep wild wood is a lonely man, 
Aad he ewings his broad-axo 


rattan— 
His is uncouth, but his step is proud 
And Lavoie, when he speaketh, f firta and 
loud. 
The forest recedes, as his strong arm swings 
And he letteth in light like the King of Kings. 


His hut is of logs, ard his infant brood 
Tumble forth to rejoice in that solitude. 
They chase the honey bee home to its store, 
And the eld tree gives up what it never bore, 
They hide in the breaks, they rush thro’ 
the stream, 
And flit to and fro like the things of a dream. 
The mother is pale, like the sweet moon- 
ight, 
But Get ey, in her youth, no rose was so 
bright; 


She moves in the cabin with gentle grace, 
And the homeliest things have their regular 


place; a 
She sings as she worka with a sighing 


And her far off home riseth in vision the 
while. E. B. W. 





From Jerrold’s Mugazine. 
DEATH AND THE HANGMAN. 
Up a crazy old house-top, 
Ta a dreary room, whose walls were hung 
With res grim of the gallows-d-:op, 

the doggerel rhymes by felons sung : 


There, at the close of a Sabbath night, 
The n sat as mute as stone: 
There he sat in the murky light, 
He and his shadow alone—alone! 


The hum of the streets had died away, 
And the mighty city held its breath, 
As though it knew that the coming day 
Had torn set apart by man, for Death. 


The hangman rose, and paced the room, 
(The curse of Cain is a weary curse !) 

He paused to look at the felon’s doom, 
And he tried to hum the felon’s verse. 


At length to his shadowy self he spoke: 
“Two living ensasenths of flesh and bone, 
I on the morrow must help to choke, 
Doing to them what to others they’ve done. 


“ When first I took to the hangman’s trade, 
Re eae Yeas te gallows-tree ; 
But | said, ‘ "T'is aw, and those who made 
The law must answer for such as me.’ 


«The makers of law have honor and wealth, 
But I, who finish what they begin, 

Can only cteep among men by stealth; 
For somehow, they think my craft a sin. 


“Two oe the morrow must hang till they're 
And I must oer Swed Nor pauise nor quail; 
For where should I look for my daily bread, 
If the gallows’ gain, alas! should fail? 
“* We have nothing to fear!” said a voico— 
and the 


room 
Was fill’d with a mf and fetid air, 
And the walls all reck’d like a long-closed 


For lo! the presence &f Death was there.) 


like a slight | f 


Good men may 


** We have nothing to fear! 








reac’ 
That life is sacred !—that none must slay! 
But we have the rope and the beaia to teach 
That the Jaw can kill its two a-day. 


“ And the gallows-lesson some will learn ; 
So hangman mine, there is always hope 

That we must thrive until all men spurn 
‘Those grisly teachers—the beam and rope.” 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


VISIT OF THE HUTCHINSON FAMI- 
LY TO THE STATE PRISON, 

The following letter from Mrs. Farnham, 
Principal Matron of the Female Prison at 
Sing Sing, to Judge Edmunds, we publish 
with great pleasure: 

Sine Sine, April 11th, 1846. 
Hon. J. W. Edmunds, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the New York Prison 

Association: 

Dear Sir: We had the “Home Branch” of 
the Hutchinson Family with us yesterday. 
They had been invited to visit and sing in 
the Prisons, and came up on Saturday for 
that purpose. Were you acquainted with 
them, I should not have to tell you that the 
simplicity and genuineness of their charac- 
ters add as much to the effect of their music 
as characters less beautiful derive from it.— 
Such is the fact, and nowhere, as you. are 
well aware, would the peculiar force of this 
charm be more keenly felt than among our 
unfortunate prisoners. ‘ 

They teok part inthe Sabbath services of 
both prisons. In the Chapel of the Male 
Prison, aftera brief prayer, they sang the 
beautiful piece entitled 

“ Tis love can ne’er be told ;” 

and it would have delighted you to see how 
the sentiment lit up the hearts of that large 
congregation. ‘This was followed by the an- 
nouncenent of three deaths that had recent- 
ly occurred in the Prison. One of these as 
you may already know, was a suicide. The 
victim was a young Englishman, about 22, 
who had for some time been laboring under 
depression of mind. He perpetrated the 
deed by banging himself with his towel, 
made fast to he book by which his bed was 
suspended during the day. 

The statement of these melanchol 
rences by the Chaplain was followe 
very beautiful and appropriate piece— 

“ A brother is dead,” 

sung by Mr. Joshua Hutchinson. The most 
perfect silence pervaded the audience, and, 
as the tender, low-breathed strains were ut- 
tered, every syllable, though whispered in 
the softest tone, was audible, and glistening 
eyes and flushed brows in many parts of the 
house testified that neither crime nor its con- 

vences had yet utterly extinguished sym- 
pathy or —oe 

An eloquent and appropriate sermon by 
Mr. Redfield, of Brooklin was followed by 
the singing of the following piece, written 

lent friend Oli- 











occur- 
by the 





‘or the ion by our 
ver Johnson : 
LAY OF THE PRISONER. 
lL 
The sigh of the Prisoner is heard by the Lord, 
‘Though Man,in his pride,turn coldly away; 
The Saviour of men with compassion is 
stirred, 
When sinners in blindness His will diso- 
bey. 
Solo and Chorus. 
Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of humanity! 
Cold is the world to the cries of God’s 


Treat us with kindness, ye friends of Chris- 
tianity ! : 
Give us your love-we ask nothing more.* 


The tear of the prisoner is noted on high, 
And God in his mercy deals kindly with 


all; 
Then why should proud Man leave his broth- 
er to die, 
Beneath the dark shade of the Prison’s 
cold wall? 
Pity, &c. 


mt. 
The prayer of the Prisoner is answered a- 


bove, 
When humbly he pleads for forgiveness 
and grace ; 
The greatest transgressor—O wonderful love! 
Kepentant may find e’en in Heaven a place. 
Pity, &c. 
Iv. 
O welcome to us in our dreary abode, 
The voice of a brother, the face of a friend; 
His word and his smile, how they lighten 
their load ! 
The choicest of blessings on him shall de- 


Solo and Chorus. 
Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of humanity! 
old is the world, to the cries of God’s 
poor! 
Treat us with kindness, ye friends ot 
Christianity ! 
Give us your love—we ask nothing more. 


You can better conceive than I can de- 
scribe the effect of these appropriate lines, 
sung as they were with genuineness ot feel- 
ing which rendered it dificult for the singers 
to suppress their emotions sufficiently to car- 
ry the performance through. We no longer 
looked upon glistening eyes and flushed fa- 
ces, but the silent tears coursed down many 
a rugged and sin-stricken cheek, and the 
swelled veins of many a tarnished brow told 
of the deep and long slumbering chord which 
those sounds had re-awakened in their bo- 
soms. I wished that those who regard their 
fallen brethren as brute animals, worthy on- 
ly of such treatment as must be offensive to 
their Maker when inflicted even upon these, 
could have witnessed that scene and felt its 
sacred influences. If depraved and harden- 


* This Solo and Chorus will be recogniz- 
ed asa parody on those of the well-known 
the Hutchinsons—“ Over the Moun- 

tain, over the Moor.” 





ed criminals were not ppt against them, 
such persons surely could not be. 

After this, the services were closed in the 
Male Prison, by singing the ‘ Millenium,” 
and the *I’arewell.”” 

[a our Prison the piece first mentioned was 
sung at the close of a brief but appropriate 
and spirited Sermon by Mr. Luckey. the 
Chaplain. You are so well acquainted with 
*e condition and spirit of things with us, 
that I need not enlarge upon the pure and 
exalted pleasure that was manifest in every 
countenance in our little Chapel. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the “Lay of the Prisoner,’ with an 
effect as touching as had been witnessed in 
the lower Chapel, and the services were 
closed with the ‘* Farewell.” 

“Perhaps, after all, the most affectin 
scene occurred in the hospital of the Male 
Prison, when the unfortunate inmates of that 

lace of sickness and death — some of them 
in a state of gloom bordering on despair, and 
others drawing near to the grave — were per- 
mitted to listen to the heavenly strains of 
these charming minstrels. It was almost 
enough to ‘create a soul under the ribs of 
Death.” The eye of the stricken invalid, 
moistened with tears, sparkled with unwont- 
ed brightness, and the pallid face seemed an- 
imated by a new hope. — With what touching 
effect caine to us all st that moment the sig- 
nificant words of Christ, “1 was sick and 
in prison and ye came unto me.” A few 
words spoken by Mr. Luckey on this occa- 
sion were in admirable harmony with the 
spirit awakened by the music. Such a 
scene to have its full effect, must be witness- 
ed ; it cannot be adequately described. 

The influence of this visit upon the disci- 
cipline of the Prisons can hardly be over es- 
timated. Iam confident it will be visible 
for months to come in the more cheerful obe- 
dience of the prisoners to the rules of the 
institution, in the diminution of that dull- 
ness and listlessness so observant in all pris- 
ons, and in a more serious attention to relig- 
ious instruction. It is by influences such as 
this that all necessity for the lash may be 
removed as gently and effectually as the icy 
drapery of winter is melted away in the gen- 
ial atmosphere of Spring. 

Not one of our prisoners who was pres- 
ent at the visit cf the other branch of this 
gentle and musical Family had forgotten any 
of thepleasant incidents of that occasion, 
and I can scarcely teil you how grateful they 
are for this second blessing — for a blessing 
indeed it is to them. 

And also to us! I mean to us especially 
who live at the Female Prison as officers, 
and are little less excluded from the pleas- 
ures of society and the delights affurded by 
art than those under our charge. In the 
dearth of our social enjoyments, such visits 
are seareely less a boon to us than to our 
prisoners. 

But you understar.. -"Uthat. I will only 
add that the universal wish of all here 1s that 
the Hutchinsons might be often among us 
with their gentle, unaffected manners, their 
hearts of harmony, and their music so well 
+ ead to ere such hearts in others. 

be r 
7 W. FARNIAM. 
From the London Punch. 
WAR WITH AMERICA. 

The venerablo Quincy Adams—with one 
foot in the grave, stamps the other on the 
floor of tho Senate, and cries out for war! 
* Who'd have thought the old man had so 
much blood in him?’ ‘The morals, too, of 
the old saan are rather more curious than ele- 
vated. He advises that Oregon should first 
be seized by the Americans, and then be ne- 

otiated for: at which touch of true trans.it- 
antic humor there was # much laughter.”— 
We have no doubt that merriment akin to this 
has shaken the walis of many a * fence.”— 
We can understand that the fellows who stole 
the gold-dust may have jocosely said to them- 
selves, ** We'll first nim the swag,” (we be- 
heve such to be the words, if not, let Ainsworth 
correct us,) “and then we can negotiate!” 

Mr. Adains continued, * That is the mili- 
tary way of doing business ;’’ at which there 
was ‘increased merriment.” Jocose law- 
makers! Wise Mr. Adams! Morals—com- 
mon honesty—the decencies of civilized in- 
tercourse— are to be forgotten, set aside as 
impertinent—inconvenient to the ambition of 
the young republic that was to teach a lesson 
(How has she blundered at it—how misera- 
bly mis-spelt!) to the nations. The imiii- 
tary way!’ Here is an old inan—one who 
has certainly won the respect and admiration 
of the world in by-gone years, casting off his 
fair reputation as a statesman—* like a wrest- 
ler’s garland’”’—and propounding the doc- 
trines of a brigand. “The military way!” 
Yes; bullets for words; cold steel for calm 
discussion. The bully Might bestriding and 
insulting feeble Right. 

And then Mr. Adams told a story of Frede- 
rick the Gieat. How that the said Frederick 
—in “the military way,” seized upon an 
Austrian province. The highwayman way 
and the military way very often differ only 
in this. In one case it is only one man who 
presents a pistol, in the other it is twenty 
thousand, with muskets, If the one man be 
taken, he is a villaia, and is hanged: If the 
twenty thousand are victorious, they are he- 
roes, and with faces “just like the harlotry 
layers,” go to Church and perform 7'e Deum. 
The way of the great Frederick, 2s quoted 








A TOUCHING INCIDENT, 

The N. Y. correspondent of the Washing- 
ton Union, relates the following : 

“ My friend and neighbor—a medical man 
—has an Irish servant-girl, called Mary, who 
has only been in the country about four months. 
She is a hard-working and kind-hearted crea- 
ture. She called on me yesterday to ask a 
favor, which was conducted something after 
the following fashion: 

* Good morning to your honor.’ 

‘Good morning, Mary; how are all at 
home ?” 

* All well, give your honor thanks; but 
I’ve just called after asking a favor, if I'm 
not intruding upon your honor.’ 

*Not at all, Mary. What is itI can do 
for you?” 

‘Well, the doctor says you sometimes 
write to the old country, and I wish to know 
if your honor cannot put me in the way jist 
after pany my | a little money to my poor little 
brothers in Ireland?’ 

‘Certainly I can. How much do you want 
to send, Mary? 

* May it please your honor, by hard work, 

I have jist saved £3 or $15. Ihave two poor 
little brothers in the poor-house in Ireland, 
between the ages of 7 and 9 years. The liv- 
ing is very poor for the poor boys, who’ve no 
mother or father. I hear potatoes will be 
very scarce in the old country thia winter; 
and I am afraid they'll suffer for something 
to eat and to warm them, when the weather 
gets so cold. I wish to send them this mo- 
ney, to take thei from the poor-house, and 
make them comfortable.’ 
‘I chall be most happy, Mary, to get a 
draft on a good house in Liverpool, who will 
see that the money you intrust to me shall be 
honestly and faithfully applied as you wish. 
And more than this, though I am poor my- 
self, I will add a small trifle to the amount, 
which may help the boys to be mere com- 
fortable.’ 

‘Oh! your honor is very good, and I don’t 
know how to thank you enough. I know 
your honor means all right; but what is a 
droft 2 

*Itis thie; we pay a good man in New 
York our money, who is an agent for, or a 
partner in, a good house in Liverpool. He 
then gives us an order on his house in Eng- 
land, payable to your friends in Ireland.— 
When it is received, your friends are inform- 
ed of it by mail. They then tell the Liver- 
pool house to remit to them, or their mercan- 
tile friends in Ireland, when they duly receive 
it. This is safer then sending the gold; be- 
cause, if one draft is lost, we can get another; 
when, if the money should be lost, it would 
be gone forever.’ 

‘Oh! bless your honor, I just see how it 
is. A Resnnl thanks to you. Tlere’s the 
£3,and I'd jist wish you to do with it as you 
would for your own relations.’ 

* Certainly I will, Mary.’ 

*A thousand blessings on your honor. 1 
must be away alter my work. (iood morn- 
ing, sir.’ 

‘Good morning, Mary.’ 

This © woman had worked hard ever 
since she landed in New York, in a servile 
situation; stinting herself in every thing not 
absolutely necessary for her comfort, in order 
to lay by this small sum of money, to be sent 
out to her poor orphan brothers, confined in a 
work-house or pocr house. Her simple story 
was very affecting. 

I have no doubt there are many such thus 
toiling and struggling in New York to earn 
a pittance, which they freely divide with their 
poor friends left in Ireland, 


TAVERNS AND THE ANCIENT 
WALDENSES. 

The following graphic description of a 
drinking-tavern or groggery, is in the viii. 
Art. of the vii. Part of the Confession of the 
Old Waldenses and Albigenses, composed, 
at least as far back as the year 1120, or 720 
years ago: before the time of Peter Waldo, 
and 400 years before the Reformation. It is 
a useful curiosity : 

** Excesses and Nisorders which are eommon- 
ly commitied in taverns.—A tavern is the foun- 
tain of sin, the school of the devil; it works 
wonders fitting the place. It is the manner 
of God to show his power in the church, and 
to work miracles, that is to say, to give sight 
to the blind, to make the lame go, the dumb 
to speak, the deaf to hear; but the devil doth 
quite contrary to all this ina tavern: for whe 
a drunkard goeth to a tavern, he goeth up- 
tightly, but when he cometh forth, he cannot 
go atall, and he hath lost his sight, his hear- 
ing and speech. ‘The lectures that are read 
in the school of the devil are, gluttonies, 
oaths, perjuries, lyings and blasphemies, and 
divers other villanies: for in a taveru are 
quarrels, slanders, ¢ ions, ders.”’ 

Verily, there is nothing new under the 
sun. ‘These ancient witnessing brethren use 
words very little softer, to say the Jeast, about 
grog-shops, than we do in these, last times. 
We will give some quotations hereafter from 
this Confession, on the subject of dancing. 
—Covenanter, 


WILL YOU THINK? 

The new account of the Register of the 
Treasury states that, dwing the fifty-six 
years’ existence of our Federal Government 
the entire expenditures of that government, 








by Mr. Adams, was wholly of this pl 
ion. Had the achievement been lessened to 
a solitary act, committed by a solitary man, 
the act and the man might have been duly 
chronicled in every Newgate Culender. And 
has age taught Mr. Adams no better wisdom ? 
Can his gray hairs bequeath nothing beiter 
to humanity than war—wicked, foolish war? 
Will he lie more calmly in the earth because 
drenched with blood? We pity him; we 
mourn for him; for he has oe are u?, 
America, however, like England, has her 
political banks—made, in the bounty 
of nature, only to be laughed at. Of these is 
the Honorable—(how thesé republicans, sor- 
ry are we to say it, sniff about the edge of a 
title)—the Honorable Felix G. M’Connell. 
He moved “the adoption of resolutions for 
the annexation of Ireland!” What modesty 
—what more than American shamefncedness ! 
When you have [reland, as you’re so near to 








us, why not “annex” England too? 





luding the principal of Public Debt, have 
been a little under One T'housand Millions of 
Dollars,, which have been appropriated as 
follows: 


For the Military service $285,998,357 
o Naval do. 179,933,124 

“ Pensions, 51,012,485 
Interest of Public Debt, 42,194,855 
as 

Total, $563,138,821 


The balance has been expended as fol- 
lows: 


Principal of Revolutionary Debts and 


claims, (est.) nearly y 





Civil List, 63,955,527 
Foreign Intercourse, 36,166,868 
Indian Department, 42,803,488 
Miscellaneous, 63,107,721 
Total very nearly, $306,933,602 


Thus we see that this most Christian na- 





tion, ia something less than a life-time, has 
paid nearly Siz Hundred Millions of Dollars 
directly forthe cost of War, or more than 
twice the cast of all its public service beside. 
The ye oneney of Foreign Intercourse and 
much else are indirectly created orexaggera- 
ted by the spirit of War. The real expense 
of War, including the destruction of proper- 
ty, the stoppage of ee | and improve- 
ment, and the blocking up of our coasts and 
harbors, have been not less than 7'wv T'hou- 
sand Millions of Dollars, during these fifty- 
six eee of almost unbroken Peace. What 
would be the cost of a seven years’ War at 
this rate! What comparison do all our ex- 

nditures for religious, benevolent and phi- 
anthropic purposes bear to those resulting 
from this infernal scourge? And how can 
any but the blackest Preeme pretend to be 
a friend of Peace, of human progress, or of 
Religion, without setting his face sternly a- 

ainst all the projects of territorial aggran- 

izement, which however disguised, do real- 
ly tend to plunge the country into the unut- 
terable horrors of Wart— New York Tvi« 
bune. 

Sia Hundred Millions of Dollars for war 
expended in less than sixty years!!! An 
average of Z'en Millions yearly, all of which 
expense government cheerfully incurred. — 
Let it be obliged to pay one or two hundred 
thousand in order t» give the system of cheap 
postage a trial, and mark you, what grum- 
bling is heard. If government wishes to 
economize, let it reduce its war expenses,and 
not place a higher tax upon the letters and 
newspapers of the people. 


WORK-—FAINT NOT. 

There are times when a heaviness comes 
over the heart, and we feel as if there were 
no hope. Who has not felt it? For this 
there is no cure but work. Plunge into it 
—put all your energies into motion—rouse 
up the inner man—act, and this heaviness 
shall disappear as mist before the moming 
sun. 

There arises doubts in the human mind 
which sink us into lethargy, wrap us in gloom, 
and make us think it were bootless to attempt 
any thing. Who has uot experienced them? 
Work ; that is the cure. Task your intellect 
—stir up your feelings—rouse the soul—do, 
and these doubts, hanging like a heavy cloud 
upon the mountain, will scatter and disap- 
pear, and leave youinsunshine and open day. 

There comes suspicion of the best men, 
and fears about the holiest efforts, and we 
stand like one chained. Who has not felt 
this? Work. Therein is freedom. By night, 
by day, in senson and out of season, work, 
and liberty will be yours. Put in requisition 
mind and body, war with inertness, snap the 
chain-link of selfishness, stand upa defender 
of the and be yoursel, cand, this suspi- 
cion, and these fears will be lulled, and like 
the ocean storm, you will be purified by the 
wy and able to bear and breast any hu- 
man ill, 

Gladden life with its sunniest features, and 
gloss it over with its richest hues, and it be- 
comes a poor and painted thing, if there be 
in it no toil: no hearty, hard work. The la- 
borer sighs for repose. Where is it? What 
is it? Friend, whoever thou art, know it is 
to be found alone in work. No good, no 
greatness, no peignees is gained without it. 
Work, then, and faint net; for therein is the 
well-spring of human hope, and human hap- 
piness,—Zrue &merican, 





Wet Answerev.— A person who sns- 
pected that a minister of his acquaintance 
was not truly a Calvinist, went to him and 
said —* Sir, I am told that you are against 
the perseverance of the saints.’ * Not I, 
indeed,” answered he! “it is the perseve- 
rance of the sinners that 1 oppose.” But 
this is not a satisfactory answer, sir. Do 
you think that a child of God cannot fall 
very low, and yet he restored ?"! He repli- 
ed, “1 think it will be very dangerous te try 
the experiment,” 





Farner Matrnew.—The t Tempe- 
rance Reformer of Ireland still perseveres in 
his work, declaring that the few cases of 
backsliders which have come to light may be 
clearly traced to the very great temptations 
which have been presented by the dealers in 
strong drink, or by persons who employed 
strong drink as the means for effecting some 
nefarious purpose. He still numbers more 
than five millions of consistent teetotallers. 


Precociry.—* Would you like me to give 
you a dollar?” asked a little boy of a gen- 
tleman he met in the street. “Certainly,” 
was the reply. * Very well, then,” said the 
boy, “do unto others as you would that oth- 
ers should do unto you,’ 





ovR MOTTO 18 
“THE READY PAY,” 

AND OUR BUSINESS. IS TO BUY AND SLL 
HARDWARE AND DRUGS 
4s Low as Possible.— Carpenters, Builders, 
Farmers, Carriage and Chair Makers, Paint- 
ers, Cabinet and Harness Makers, Mill- 
— and Mechanics generally, will find 


such articles among our assortment as will 
suit their separate 


PHYSICIANS 


who prescrihe for others, and 
_ FAMILIES, . 
who prescribs for themselves may atall times 
find a general assortment of 
DRUGS AND BOTANIC MEDICINES 
at CHESSMAN & WRIGHTs, 
Salem, O., March 28th. 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, (Kastern and Wes. 
tern,) Drags and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTsS. 
Salem, O, Ist mo. 30th. 


J. McCLURE, & Co. 
EALERS in Produce, No. 11 Front-st. 
oad between Main and Walnut, Cincinnati, 
io. 











